The Cabinet
too much to say that every dky is a day upon which he
may have to hazard his head. To tread a path of fire
is inherent in the function. It cannot be performed by
a sensitive soul to whom every decision is a torture.
Events do not wait; and it qannot be performed by a
man who lacks the feeling s$>r the decisive moment*
Party loyalties live by success; and Prime Ministers do
not last who lack the secret of success. Politicians want
office; and no modern Prime Minister has lasted as a
party leader who has lost more than two general elections
in succession.
The fact that our system has, on the whole, produced
a succession of extraordinary men as Prime Ministers is,
I suggest, a tribute of a quite special kind to the selective
function of the House of Commons. Since 1868, there
has bee;ri no Prime Minister save Sir Henry Campbell-
Bannerman who has not been a person o*" exceptional
intellectual gifts; and Sir Henry more than compensated
for average mental endowments by a unique combination
of sterling common sense and profound moral integrity.
The contrast, in this regard^with Presidents of the United
States is startling; for since the Civil War there have
been fourteen Presidents of whom, I think, it is fair to
say that only four would have reached the White House
had they been subjected to the conditions through which
a British Prime Minister arrives in Downing Street. And,
in a sense, the tests to which a Prime Minister is sub-
jected are far more severe than those of the American
President. The latter cannot be forced to resign. He is
the decisive master of his Cabinet. He has never to
contend with a leader of the Opposition whom the whole
country regards as an alternative to his rule. He has a
far'easier task in relation to foreign policy. Nor, on a
long-term view, has he the same responsibilities as the
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